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CHILEAN LITERATURE 

Of all the arts, literature reflects more plainly the character of a 
people, in a way that everybody, and not only the initiated, as in 
painting or music, can understand. A book of stories or of poems 
is the unmistakable voice of a people, and it is sufficient to be able to 
read, without knowing anything of the technicalities of the art of 
writing, to have a full understanding as to its meaning and soul. I 
will dare to say, furthermore, that literature is more attached to place 
nnd times than the other arts ; and for this reason a country finds first 
its expression in the art of writing before it can do anything original 
in the other branches of self-expression. And this was as true in the 
United States as in Chile. 

The first production of what we may call Chilean literature hap- 
pens to be one of the most celebrated epics in the Spanish language, 
today a classic of world fame. The poet, Don Alonso de Ercilla, a 
Spanish soldier of fortune, sings of friend and foe alike, the Spanish 
conqueror and the Araucanian Indian, with that true broadness of 
soul that distinguish the Homers and the Virgils. Other native poets 
follow him with more or less happy sequels to his epic, until when, 
far into the Colonial period, the dreary routine of life produces our 
Cotton-Mather, the Padre Lacunza, with his visionary inspiration of 
the "Coming of Christ in Glory and Majesty." 

At that period, learning is almost exclusively confined to the 
churches, and even within the church reduced to a religious order, 
that of the Jesuits. It is then self -explainable why our Colonial 
authors — historians, theologians, naturalists — are men of the church: 
Ovalle, Rosales, and Molina, all Jesuits, have given us the history of 
the Conquest and the Colonial period in Chile, while another church- 
man, Camilo Henriquez, appears as the spirit of political freedom at 
a moment when many a secular colonist was still vacillating in break- 
ing off his allegiance to the Spanish king. 
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There is yet another particular in which the development of Chi- 
lean literature reminds us of that of the United States. The political 
agitation preceding the strike for independence is enhanced by a 
peculiar kind of literary production — the pamphlet — a sort of literature 
always flourishing when there is great need for giving expression to 
popular feeling and there is lacking the modern medium of public 
utterance — the press. 

When the public began to interest itself in political problems in 
Chile, the newspaper was everybody's book. Real books were of 
course expensive and scarce, while a plain sheet of paper carelessl) 
printed was wont to convey to the reader a more appealing message. 
All the writers of that period, even the poets and the dramatic authors, 
were therefore journalists. A few names will suffice to emphasize 
the fact that everyone of them was at the same time a public man — 
that is to say, a preacher of reforms and a political leader in the strug- 
gle to put them into effect. Camilo Henriquez and Martinez de 
Rosas, Salas and Infante were our Paines, Jeffersons, and Franklins 
of the Revolution. 

Besides the writers active in politics there was another large group 
of literary men who were devoting their activities to the great educa- 
tional task which was destined to make of Chile the experimental field 
for many an educational reform. Learned men from many neigh- 
boring republics, political refugees who had made Chile their home, 
joined hand in this work. The Chilean Lastarria, the \'enezuelan 
Andres Bello, the Spaniard Mora, and the Argentinian Sarmiento 
were fast putting Chile at the head in the movement for public educa- 
tion in Spanish America. 

As a lasting example of that collaboration of the political and 
social thinker, the Chilean Civil Code stands as a model after which 
other Constituent Assemblies have patterned the letter and spirit of 
their laws. In the same way our school and college textbooks have 
spread the teachings of the Chilean educational system over all the 
South American continent. 

With Lastarria there begins to develop an interest higher than the 
actuality, by which the newspaper and the pamphlet are inspired. 
In order to encourage the production of purely literary and fictional 
work, the master himself ventures into a field for which he undoubt- 
edly could show more enthusiasm than natural gifts. 

Since then date the simultaneous currents which clash at times 
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and in other instances intermingle in our literature. The liberal spirit 
had been incarnated in the group of the romantics, while the conserva- 
tive in politics was naturally inclined to continue loyal to the classical 
rules derived from the strict discipline of his college years. As far 
back as 1841, the first of these groups considered itself bound to a com- 
pact doctrine; they were free-thinkers in religious matters, liberal in 
politics, and romantic in literature. From those two groups has devel- 
oped the character of national literature in Chile: more reflective 
than imaginative ; more substantial than entertaining. 

Typical of the romantics is the figure of Francisco Bilbao. Up 
to that time the value of the written word had all its pristine force 
not yet softened by academic use, and as a living thing it awakened 
great enthusiasm and fears. Bilbao impersonates that group of 
reformers who, without taking recourse to political intrigue, draw to 
themselves admirers and followers and produce with their writings 
more commotion than the intrinsic vahte of their work should let us 
reasonably expect. The lyric exaltation of his style and his apotheg- 
matic language place him as an exceptional case amongst Chilean 
writers. 

As an ideologist he is surpassed by his friend Arcos, whose talent 
was more familiar with facts and who applied to social economy the 
reforms which Bilbao contented himself to apply to the spiritual 
dominion. 

Bilbao reminds us by contrast of the strongest of his refuters, the 
conservative journalist Zorobabel Rodriguez. His vigorous writings, 
his quickness of thought, and his sharpness as a polemist make of 
him the prototype of the Chilean journalist of the times. His purely 
literary works are much inferior to his campaigns as a conservative 
political writer and a liberal economist. 

About the year 1850 literary production in Chile begins to assume 
the various forms of lyrical poem, the novel, and the drama., Salvador 
Sanf uentes, Eusebio Lillo, Guillermo Blest-Gana, among the poets ; 
Alberto Blest-Gana, Vicente Grez, Zapiola among the writers of 
fiction and memoirs, are the outstanding names of the period, with 
two or three exceptions. 

J. J. Vallejo represents the transition between purely social litera- 
ture and fictional art. As an observer and a satirical author on 
people's habits, he laid the foundations for the novel of the future. 
He is at the same time pessimistic and sarcastic, and the first Chilean 
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writer of prominence who refused to identify himself with a pohtical 
party, to be exclusively a litterateur. His contemporary, Perez- 
Rosales, shows how to produce an interesting book, lasting and origi- 
nal, by writing a simple autobiography. It is true that Recuerdos 
del Pasado "Remembrances of Long Ago" would not even interest 
our generation, were it not that the stage in which its chief actor 
moves is so ample and the episodes which constituted his every-day 
life participate of the true character of a novel of adventure. The 
spirit of the Chilean people of his time, a wandering, enterprising 
and inconstant people, impersonates itself in this man, who tasted of 
all the alternatives of fortune and social position ; who was a miner 
up in the north, a farmer in the central provinces and a settler in the 
south of Chile; who traversed the cordilleras and the Argentinan 
pampas as a cattle dealer and came to California in search of gold, 
to finish his life as a sedentary public official. 

Vicuna-Mackenna is the last one of these civic writers who sacri- 
ficed their chief capacities to serve in a more ample way the general 
requirements of the times. His writings reveal the Latin exuberance 
of the Spanish side of his nature, while his activity as a citizen gives 
ample evidence of the strength of his Saxon blood. As a writer, 
Vicuna-Mackenna was endowed with the natural gift of holding the 
interest of the reader and carrying it spellbound, and though profuse 
and disorderly in style, not always accurate, through his pages our 
past comes back to life with a vigor and color not one of our exacting 
historians has ever been able to give to it. 

Chilean society in its early stage found the poetry it wanted in the 
verses of Doiia Mercedes Marin del Solar. Fatherland, religion, and 
home were her simple themes for inspiration. Eusebio Lillo begins 
in a quiet, lyrical tone, fires his imagination in the political strife, 
intensifies his love of country in exile, and writes the words of our 
National Anthem. Guillermo Matta is of a more varied inspiration, 
but he very often lags in sentiment in his frondose verses, and has 
a strong tendency toward political harangue and philosophical abstrac- 
tion. 

With the exception of the names already mentioned and a few 
others less significant, the rest were only accidental litterateurs, who 
after a few pieces of verse or a light attempt at fiction, blew out of 
inspiration and became tame functionaries or shrewd business men. 
There are, however, some specialists of accomplished talents and 
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strong personality, such as the diligent historians Miguel Luis Amu- 
nategui and Ramon Sotomayor-Valdes ; the humanist Diego Barros- 
Arana; the jurist Ambrosio Montt; Justo Arteaga and Isidore 
Errazuriz, polemic writers and parliamentary orators. In more spe- 
cialized fields yet, we have the bibliographic studies of Jose Toribio 
Medina; the prosodic and metrical studies of Eduardo de la Barra, 
who is responsible for the introduction of modernism in Chile, to- 
gether with Ruben Dario. 

Within the last twenty-five years, literature has undergone a 
great change in Chile, and the press has followed suit, passing from 
the political and personal stage to the informative and impersonal. 
The writers of today have perhaps a less marked individual influence 
in the life of their time, but what they may have lost in breadth of 
influence they have gained in perfection of art. 

The founder of the Chilean novel is Alberto Blest-Gana, whose 
first essays appear about the year 1857. Through his romances, writ- 
ten in a familiar, business-like way, our past revives with many of 
the characters of generations gone forever. The long career of this 
novelist is divided into two periods, separated by a recess of twenty- 
five years. Of the first group of novels, Martin Rivas, "La Arit- 
metica en el Amor," and especially El Ideal de un Calavera (The 
Ideal of a Madcap), are the works that made Blest-Gana the undis- 
puted representative of Chilean fiction. Martin Rivas and "The 
Ideal of a Madcap" have been translated into English. 

More than a score of years later Blest-Gana surprised his friends 
with a new serial of romances, not of an historicl nature, but inspired 
rather by the more modern tendencies of the psychological and social 
romance. More surprising yet, the style has gained in intensity and 
color, while a vein of refined irony can be easily associated with his 
long sojourn in Paris. 

The more distinguished of his disciples, Luis Orrego-Luco, has 
given us three or four ambitious literary canvases on social and his- 
torical subjects ; but full as they are of minute observations and happy 
sketches, none of them attains the passionate romantic fervor of his 
first book, "Un Idilio Nuevo." 

With Federico Gana, Chilean fiction acquires the sobriety and 
elegance of a mature art ; his short stories are descriptive of the inner 
national life as well as of its exteriority. Then Baldomero Lillo, 
Guillermo Labarca, Rafael Maluenda and others have come to earn- 
estly study the problems of our social and industrial life, as expressed 
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in the art of fiction. Augusto Thomson, Fernando Santivan, Eduardo 
Barrios, Joaquin Edwards, Mariano Latorre, Pedro Prado, and 
Januario Espinosa are among the noms a retenir of the present gen- 
eration. 

At least three women must be included in this brief list, with the 
names of Ines Echeverria Larrain, Amanda Labarca, and the poetess, 
Gabriela Mistral. Doiia Ines has the most caustic spirit and a wide 
range of observation. Amanda I^abarca has a swift style and a real- 
istic eye, while Gabriela Mistral marks the lofty spiritual progress 
of Chilean poetry. 

After the romantic verbal display of Pedro Antonio Gonzalez, 
Chilean poetry assumes a more individual character in the work of 
men like Duble, Pezoa, Domingo Silva, and others. Magallanes- 
Moure marks the peak of perfection among contemporary Chilean 
poets, as De la Vega indicates the happy liaison between exclusive and 
popular lyricism. 

In the field of criticism we have writers such as Fuenzalida- 
Grandon, Pedro Cruz, Enrique Sanfuentes, Eliodoro Astorquiza, 
Armando Donoso; and educational writers and reformers of the 
high type of Valentin Letelier, Carlos Fernandez-Peiia, Enrique 
Molina, and Salas-Marchan. Epochal books like Rasa Chilena, by 
Palacios, and Azul, by Ruben Dario, were written in Chile and were 
destined to revolutionize the thought of the contemporary generation 
throughout the whole Spanish world. 

Other writers with a wide popular influence are Joaquin Diaz- 
Garces, Carlos Silva-Vildosola, Tancredo Pinochet, Alberto Orrego- 
Luco, Misael Correa, J. M. Ortiz, Enrique Tagle-Moreno. Follow- 
ing them, the younger generation strives for an ideal of refinement 
and transcendentalism. Diverse as their temperament might be, the 
strong traits of our united, homogeneous race are marked in all of 
them. The frugality of our early life, the definiteness of our horizon, 
and the unity of our nationality are reflected in a literature of marked 
sobriety of form, virility and directness. Out of this there must come 
a production not only able to sustain comparison with that of our 
literary fathers, but endowed with the qualities gained in other fields 
by the progress and perfection of our national culture. 

C. Castro Ruiz, 
Counsellor of the Chilean Embassy. 
Washington, D. C. 



